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NOTES ON THE "THESEUM" AT ATHENS 



I. THE COVERING OF THE PTEROMA 

Of all the remains of ancient architecture to be found to-day 
in Athens, the most interesting, in many respects, is the Doric 
temple commonly known as the Theseum. This building is 
not only the best preserved Greek temple in existence, but — 
what is of especial importance to the archaeologist — the only 
one of which any considerable portion of the upper part remains. 
The ancient roof, which was of wood, has of course long since 
disappeared, but the greater part of the ancient covering of the 
pteroma and of the front and back porches still exists as it was 
in antiquity. It is a study of this portion of the building 
which I propose to make in this paper. 

The part of the Theseum still standing consists of the whole 
of the cella wall and of the peristyle with its entablature in- 
cluding the front and back porches with the pediments, and 
considerable portions of the frames with openings (<£aTz/o>/xaTa) 
which cover the pteroma and the porches. The arrangement of 
the roof as it exists to-day may most easily be understood by 
referring to the accompanying diagram 1 (Fig. 1). 

1 Cella covered by modern pitched roof of wood. 

Portico at east end covered with a coating of clay. 

Dark squares indicate openings having covers on them. 

x on Frames A and' D denotes lids of terra-cotta from Byzantine times. 

Dimensions 

Total length 32.62 m. 

Total width 14.595 " 

Width of coping of pediment 1.42 u 

Width of side wall 1.45 " 
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It will be noticed that the covering of the pteroma consists 
of a series of rectangular frames extending from the cella wall 
to the top of the colonnade, and that every frame, except the 
one at the southeast corner, has ten square openings in it. This 
one frame has eight openings. The frames over the porches 
are longer. Those on the west have sixteen openings each; 
and those on the east, twenty. The latter cannot be seen from 




Figure 2. — Frames on West End. 



above, as they were covered with a layer of clay in Byzantine 
times. The size of these frames varies somewhat. Those over 
the west porch are approximately 0.96 m. x 3.22 m.; and those 



Frames on west end, length 3.22 m. 

Frames on west end, width . . . . 0.96 m. to 0.97 " 

Frames on north and south sides, length . . 2.18 " 

Frames on north and south sides, width . . . 0.96 " 

Beams separating frames vary from 0.26 m. to 0.31 m. in width, but the 
average is 0.30 m. 

Square openings in frames vary from 0.25 m. x 0.25 m. to 0.26 m. x 0.265 m. 
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over the pteroma, 0.96 m. x 2.18 m. They are not cut out of 
a single slab of marble, but are usually of two pieces for the 
pteroma and three for the porches. 1 The size of the openings 
in the frames also varies, from 0.25 m. x 0.25 m. to 0.26 m. x 
0.265 m. Each opening has a shoulder cut in the frame, and 
a square cover of marble fitting in closely and completely cov- 
ering the hole (Figs. 2 and 3). These covers, and the openings 




Figure 3. — Frames on South Side. 



which they cover, each bear a letter or figure, that on the cover 
corresponding to that of the opening into which it fits (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). Some of these letters were seen by Ross, and 



1 The divisions in the frames remaining in whole or in part are as follows. 
The numbers indicate the number of openings in the frame, the upper number 
always being the part toward the cella wall. 
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commented on by him ; x and later on a fuller, though not com- 
plete, list of them was published by Gurlitt. 2 The letters as 




Figure 4. — Opening in Frame, from above. 

they exist to-day, both on the lids and on the frames, and their 
positions in the different frames, are given below. The upper 
part of each frame is the part towards the cella wall. 
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1 Boss, Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares in Athen, pp. 55 ff. 

2 Gurlitt, Das Alter der Bildwerke und die Bauzeit des sogenannten Theseion 
in Athen, pp. 75 ff. 

8 In this section the characters are not inside on the shoulders, but outside to 
the left of the openings, except 0, which is on the frame between the opening 
where it is placed in the diagram and the one above it. 
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In addition to these, letters appear on several fragments of 
frames, as follows : 

Fragment 1. Fragment 2. Fragment 3. Fragment 4. Fragment 5* 

i ewl >i I _ 



N 



B 



(?) 



1 The three lower letters on the right ( > ^ >) are on the frame to the right 
of the openings ; the E(?), on the frame to the left. 

2 The six upper letters are above the openings, the other three are below. At 
a short distance to the right of the lower part of this frame are cut TL 

3 The four lower figures are to the right and left of their openings respectively. 

4 h is to the left, V below, and ^ and □ to the right of their respective 
openings. 

5 The y^y is above its opening. 

6 Letters are to the left and right of their openings, respectively. 
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All the letters, except where otherwise indicated, are on the 
inner parts of the frames, as shown in Fig. 4 above. The 
way in which these letters are arranged is peculiar. Some- 




Eigure 5. — Cross-section of Opening, with Lid in Place. 

times there is a regular sequence, as in frames B, D, or F ; 
and again, there is none. This may be partially accounted 
for by the division of the frame into two parts, thus causing 
a break in the series. Some few openings have two letters, 
as in frame D, but in these cases one of them must be intended 
as a correction of the other. The actual size of the letters is 
shown in Fig. 6, where the two forms are drawn from squeezes. 
The characters on the lids are on the under side, with the 
exception of those on frame C, which are on top. 1 Lids which 
cannot be moved are marked *• The letters are as follows : 
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1 It seems likely that this frame, and perhaps also those parts of the others 
where the letters are outside of the openings, belong to later restorations of the 
roof. The work appears less careful than in the other cases. 
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On a lid which is broken in two is a K. 

It will be noticed at once how elaborate this system of letter- 
ing is. Every one of the small openings, as well as the lid 
which covers it, has its letter. In some few cases, it is true,, 
these letters do not correspond, but that is because some of the 
lids have been moved from their original places. What can be 
the object of this careful lettering? It has been suggested 
that the letters are simply masons' marks, — as, for example, by 
Gurlitt, 1 — but this is not a satisfactory answer. No mason, or 
body of masons, would have taken the trouble to cut this elabo- 
rate set of letters, unless they were to have some practical use ; 





Figure 6. — Letters from Frame K, Actual Size. From Squeezes. 

and as far as the cutting of the frames and the covers is con- 
cerned, they were quite unnecessary. We cannot suppose that 
they were intended to aid in fitting on the lids after the frames- 



1 Op. cit. p. 75. No mention is made of them, however, by Otto Bichter, in 
his work, Ueber antike Steinmetzzeichen, 
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had been put in place, for the small number of letters used 
would have been a, cause of confusion rather than a help. Fur- 
thermore, no lids could have been put in place on the building 
until all the frames were laid and the roof -beams in place, other- 
wise they would have been in great danger of being broken* 
Putting these facts together, it seems likely that the letters on 
the lids, at any rate, were cut after the frames were in place, 
and that few forms were usqd, because the lids were to be moved 
only short distances from their places. Accuracy in lettering 
was, however, required, as is seen by the use of two letters in 
some of the openings, one of the letters being a correction. 

Another point, too, must be noticed. The forms of the letters 
do not date from any one period, but some are much earlier than 
others.. For example, © is not found in inscriptions later than 
the sixth century, and 5> not later than Olympiad 83, according 
to Kirchhoff. 1 B too and + are much earlier than =. These 
forms have been taken to indicate the early date of the temple, 2 
but, on stylistic grounds, the building is assigned by Dorpf eld a 
to a much later date than the presence of these letters, if found 
in inscriptions, would permit. How it was possible for these 
forms to be used on the building has not been satisfactorily 
explained. They may be understood, however, if we regard 
them not as letters, but as figures. In figures there seems to 
have been a tendency to retain old forms, as is shown by the 
use of the lost letters ? and ^ (<J and T in Greek papyri 4 ) 
during the later classical period. We should not, therefore, 
be surprised to find archaic forms used as figures in the last 
half of the fifth century. 

1 Studien zur Gesch. des Gr. Alphabets, 4th ed., p. 94 ; also Roberts, Greek 
Epigraphy, p. 100, VI. 

2 Ross, op. cit. p. 56 ; also Adler, Arch. Zeit. 1873, p. 109. 

8 Athen. Mitth. 1884, p. 336. The view is approved by Durm, Baukunst der 
Grtech. 2d ed., p. 220. The most recent discussion of this point is by Sauer, 
in his book entitled Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck. 
He thinks (p. 211) that "Das Hephaisteion ist junger als der Parthenon, also 
nicht vor den dreissiger Jahren des 5. Jahrhunderts entstanden," and (p. 213) 
that the building was fully completed at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, 

4 Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, app. IV, pp. 155 f. 
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II. THE LIGHTING OF THE THESEUM 

I have shown, so far, that the openings in the frames and 
the lids which covered them were all carefully numbered ; that 
these lids were intended to be moved, and moved only short 
distances. I now propose to seek an explanation of these open- 
ings. No one, I think, has attempted to explain them, up to 
the present time. But we naturally ask why the architect of 
the Theseum went to the trouble of having these holes cut in 
each slab of the marble covering of the pteroma and porches, 
and then of having lids made for them, all carefully numbered, 
instead of using solid slabs. Solid slabs were used in some 
buildings, and it would certainly have saved a great amount 
of trouble and expense to use them here. It might be sug- 
gested that there would be some saving in weight, but this is 
not the case. The lids are, if an} r thing, a trifle heavier than the 
amount of marble cut out would be. Or that the openings 
were intended for ventilation. But in that case so many of 
them would not have been required. That the architect had 
some practical object in view is apparent ; and that object, I 
believe, was the introduction of light into the interior of the 
temple. 

The question of the manner in which ancient Greek temples 
were lighted is one of the oldest problems connected with Greek 
archaeology. The hypaethral temple of Vitruvius, discussed so 
vigorously years ago, has long been looked upon with suspicion, 
and is now generally abandoned. The ingenious proposal of 
Fergusson for admitting light by means of a clerestory, and 
various other devices brought forward and advocated at differ- 
ent tj.mes, have all failed of acceptance, because no one of them 
had sufficient evidence to support it. The view generally held 
to-day is that all exterior light which entered a Greek temple 
came through the door. This, however, is far from satisfactory. 
There must have been many days when the light from the door 
was very inadequate; and on those occasions it would be neces- 
sary to resort to the use of lamps, if there were no other method 
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of introducing light from without. For these and other reasons 
many archaeologists have felt dissatisfied with the prevailing 
view, but have been forced to accept it for lack of anything 
better. The question is not, however, a dead one, as a paper 
on this subject, read at a meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens, in 1897-98, testifies. 1 

Before proceeding to discuss my theory in detail, it will, 
perhaps, be not out of place to consider briefly the question 
of the use of lamps in Greek temples. That small lamps were 
used by the priests for moving about the temple after dark 
must, of course, be taken for granted. But lamps large enough 
to light the whole interior were very exceptional. The lamp 
of Callimachus in the Erechtheum, described by Pausanias (I, 
26, 6) and mentioned by Strabo (IX, p. 396) seems to have 
been such a lamp, but it is quite likely that the chief object in 
this case was to preserve a perpetual fire, rather than to furnish 
light. 2 We know that this lamp was always kept burning, but 
that during the siege of Athens by Sulla it was allowed to go 
out for lack of oil. 3 The peculiar structure of the Erechtheum 
might also be adduced as another reason to account for the 
presence of such a lamp in it, as practically no light could enter 
the inner compartment through the door. 4 With this excep- 
tion, we have no mention in ancient writers of a large lamp 
among the furnishings of a Greek temple. This is a significant 
fact, and one which cannot be passed over lightly. It could 
hardly have been the case if it was customary to light the 
temple by artificial light. 

The method by which, I think, light was introduced into the 
Theseum was by reflection through the openings in the cover- 
ing of the pteroma and porches. The light would come from 
below, by reflection from the stylobate and the ground about 
the temple, pass up through the openings, and then into the 

1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1898, p. 318 ; also Atheneum, 1898, p. 317. 

2 See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. II, p. 341, and vol. IV, pp. 441 f. 
a Plut. Sulla, 13. 

4 Dbrpfeld, in Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 159 ff., argues that the lamp of Calli- 
machus was in the old Athena temple. 
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cella (Fig. 7). The effect would be much the same as in a 
room with the blinds closed and the slats partially opened. 
The light which enters, in that case, is a light reflected up 
from the surrounding objects outside. When it is considered 
that in the Theseum there were over six hundred of these 
openings in the covering of the pteroma and porches, each 
opening about 10 inches square, it will be seen that the 
Greeks had a means of introducing a con- 
siderable amount of light into the building. 
This is all the more apparent 
when it is remembered how in- 
tense the light is in Greece. 

The lids covering the open- 
ings are not heavy, and can be 
easily removed with one hand. 
The priest in charge would mount 
to the top of the pteroma, by 
means of a ladder, uncover 
as many of the openings as 
he wished, and descend. In 
Sicily, in the so-called Tem- 
ple of Concord at Girgenti, 
there is a stone staircase, still 

existing, leading up to 

this part of the temple. 
A neater way of in- 
troducing light into a Greek temple could hardly be imagined, 
for it is effected without doing violence to any of the construc- 
tive principles of the building, or introducing any opening for 
which we have no archaeological evidence. 

The conclusions arrived at presuppose free passage for the 
light from the top of the pteroma to the interior of the temple. 
In other words, the cella proper could not have been covered 
by a second or ornamental roof, as has sometimes been assumed 
from a passage in Pausanias. 1 In this passage, Pausanias relates 




Figure 7. - 



-Proposed Method op intro- 
ducing Light. 



1 V, 20, 4. 
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the story, told him by one of the guides at Olympia, that on 
one occasion, when the roof of the Temple of Hera was being 
repaired, the body of a hoplite was found (iiera^v) Tr}$ re eV 
einrperreiav o-Teyr}? teal r?}? ave^ovar]^ rbv tcepafiov. He goes on 
to say that the man was one of those who had engaged in a 
battle against the Lacedaemonians, fought in the Altis, when 
the men of Elis climbed upon the temples and other high 
places, and so fought their adversaries ; and he imagines that 
the man, when wounded, crawled into the place where his 
body was found, and died. The expression tt)? e? evTrpeirecav 
o-Teyr}? has been taken to mean a covering or second roof over 
the cella, but this interpretation is not a necessary one. The 
words might refer perfectly well to the covering of the pteroma. 
The whole passage, however, is far from clear, as Pausanias 
neglects to explain how a man fighting on the roof of a temple 
could get inside and die under the roof. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the Heraeum at Olympia was a very old build- 
ing, peculiar in many respects, and what might be true of it 
would not necessarily apply to other temples. It would be 
quite in accord with Greek ideas to leave the cella without 
additional covering, and to adorn the inner edge of the cella 
wall with anthemia and other ornaments. What is more, the 
lack of a ceiling in a temple near Tegea is proved by a passage 
in Xenophon's Hellenica. He tells how the men of one faction 
at Tegea take refuge in a temple, and how their opponents 
climb on top of the temple, break open the roof, and pelt those 
inside with the tiles until they force them to surrender. 1 This 
would not have been possible if there were an inner roof cover- 
ing the cella. 

Since, then, we are justified in assuming that in some Greek 
temples, at any rate, no second covering of the cella existed, 
there is nothing to hinder the admission of light in the way 
already described, wherever the ceiling of the pteroma was 
constructed as in the Theseum at Athens. The door would, 

1 Xen. Hell. VI, 5, 9: ol d& fieradicbi-aPTes ix&pol atirCbv dvafidpres iirl rbv ve&v 
teal rijp dpoKprjp dt€\6vT€S ciraiop reus Kepafilaip. 
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of course, always remain one source for the admission of light ; 
but in any temple having a peristyle, or even a portico, this 
other system of lighting could be employed. 

The statement is sometimes made that the cella wall of a 
Greek temple was raised above the covering of the pteroma as 
high as the rafters of the roof. What the evidence for this 
statement is I have been unable to ascertain. As far as the 
Theseum is concerned, that certainly is not the case. The 
highest course of the cella wall is level with the covering of 
the pteroma. What is more, the arrangement of the ancient 
roof of this building may be seen at a glance by any one who 
mounts to the present roof. On the inner side of each pedi- 
ment are three holes for large beams, cut near the three corners. 
These beams ran across the building from east to west, and 
rafters extended from the two lower beams to the upper one. 
The roof tiles were laid upon these rafters. 

In this paper I have called attention to the peculiar con- 
struction of the roof of the Theseum as it exists to-day. 
I have tried to show that the architect had a practical object 
in view in covering the pteroma and porches as he has cov- 
ered them. Finally, I have tried to make it clear that his 
object was the admission of light into the building, and that 
the same system might be employed in any temple having a 
surrounding colonnade or even a porch. 

William Nickerson Bates. 



